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V. — Journey from Esmeralda , on the Orinoco, to San Carlos 
and Moura on the Rio Negro, and thence by Fort San Joaquim 
to Demerara, in the Spring of 1839. By Mr. R. H. Schom- 
BURGK^ Corr. Mem. R. G. S. 

After a stay of three days at Esmeralda^ during which we com- 
pleted our new canoe, and made other preparations for our long 
voyage, we left it on the afternoon of the 25th February, and con- 
tinuing the descent of the Orinoco to the W.N.W. for 13 miles, 
during which it receives the small streams Mantari, Sodomoni, 
and Tamatama from the N., and the Cuca from the S., we ar- 
rived at the remarkable bifurcation of this river, so well and so 
fully described by Baron Humboldt, that little is left for dny sub- 
sequent traveller to add. From this spot the principal branch pur- 
sues its course at N. 74° W., winding round the foot of the Sierra 
Parima, and eventually, after a semicircular sweep of about 800 
miles, falls into the Atlantic Ocean : the lesser branch, named the 
Cassiquiare, or Cassisiare, by the Guinaus and M aiongkongs, strikes 
off at a right angle to the S. W., and preserves this course for about 
] 20 miles direct distance to the Rio Negro, near San Carlos; thus 
connecting the two great basins of the Orinoco and the Amazons. 
From the entrance of the Cassiquiare the summits of Cerro Duida 
bore N.E. nearly, but the clouds prevented my getting an exact 
bearing. The width of the stream was only 100 yards ; the rate 
of current 7-lOths of a mile per hour. The river winds, in short 
turns to the southward ; it is shallow, and much obstructed by 
sand-banks, studded with rocks of granite; its banks are high, 
and covered with dense but not lofty vegetation. Among others, 
I remarked the Siruaballi, a species of Laurus^ and the prickly 
Sawarai palm (Astrocaryum Jaiiari Martins). 

26fh — 2Sth. — We passed the small streams Caripo and Pa- 
moni, which join the river from the E. A little S. of the latter 
I observed, on some granite rocks, several circles and lines ; they 
were the first Indian picture-writing we had seen since leaving 
the Essequibo. Opposite the Curamoni, which falls in from the 
eastward about 40 miles from the Orinoco, we again measured 
the current, and found it as before. Immediately S. of this point 
the waters of the Cassiquiare, in the rainy season, are said to find 
a second channel to the Rio Negro, more to the westward; it is 
called the Itinivini. At that period the current runs upwards of 
5 miles an hour, and fills the bed of the Cassiquiare to overflowing. 
Such was the case when Baron Humboldt ascended this stream 
in 1800. At the time of our descent, the banks, where the 
Itinivini is said to flow off, were from 10 to 12 feet above the level 
of the water. Lat. of our camp this evening was 2° 28' N. 

March 1. — The river runs S.S.E. for about 7 miles, when it 
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turns again to the westward, near the outlet of the small lake of 
Vasiva, which we passed this morning on our left. At 15 miles 
lower down, the streams Carie and Mumuni join from the W. ; and 
3 miles below, on the E. bank, is a remarkable rock of granite, 
rising above the surrounding trees, which I estimated at from 
50 to 60 feet high. Lat. by merid. alt. 2° 14' N. 

9,nd. — A ledge of granite rocks and several islands obstruct the 
passage. At 2 miles below, the river Siapa, or Durawaka of the 
Indians, flowing from the Untaran mountains in the E., joins the 
Cassiquiare, in lat. 2° 7' 50'^ N. This stream is 150 yards wide 
at its mouth, but is said to be much obstructed by shoals and 
rapids. At 5 miles below we landed at Mandavaca, or Quira- 
buena, a village of twenty houses on the eastern bank, the first 
inhabited spot met with in descending the Cassiquiare. Here is 
a church, a small square, and a population of about eighty Creoles 
and Indians, whose chief occupation is in making ropes of the 
fibres of the chique-chique palm (^Attalea funifera) , which, at the 
time of the high waters, are carried to Angostura, on the Orinoco, 
for sale. Here is no padre, or priest ; a missionary from Angos- 
tura, a distance of 600 miles, visits them once in two or three 
years ; the '^ good fathers " of the mission, as they are still called, 
returned to Europe on the breaking out of the revolution. We 
were told that the Cassiquiare rises 15 feet above its present 
level at the time of the inundation: the village is 25 feet above 
the water. We slept this night at Santa Cruz, 7 miles beyond, 
on the western shore, a poor village of about eighty persons. Its 
lat., by observations, was 1° 57' 50'' N. 

Srd. — We started, as usual, before day-break, by the light of a 
bright moon. At sunrise the river was covered over its whole 
breadth by swarms of ephemera, or day-flies, which flew against 
the stream. At 3 miles below, the river Pacimoni joins from the 
eastward ; its entrance is about 300 yards wide, but, as far as we 
could see, it was surrounded by sand-banks, more remarkable 
from the dazzling whiteness of the sand contrasted with the very 
dark water of this stream. From the point of junction, the river, 
which had been flowing S.S.W., bends abruptly N.W. for 10 
miles. Two hours after we halted at the Buena Vista, a village 
with a church and twelve houses, on the southern or left bank, and 
where we found the people troublesome. At five miles below, 
the Cassiquiare again bends sharp to the W., and pursues this 
general course for 24 miles to its junction with the Rio Negro. 
On its S. or left bank, just below the bend, a remarkable trans- 
ported block of bare granite rises 150 feet above the stream. 
Humboldt named it Piedra de Culimacari, but the natives now 
call it Vanari. At its base is an impenetrable thicket of bamboos, 
palms^ lianas, &;c. ; and a little to the right are other masses of 
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granite^ one 40 feet high^ resembling an obelisk in form, which 
supports another rock on its top ; against this reclines another 
boulder, also bearing a smaller on its summit, and a third block 
stands apart to the right of the others ; the whole forming a pic- 
turesque and curious group. 

It was at this spot that M. de Humboldt had observations for 
lat. and long.^ whence he deduces the position of the junction of 
the Cassiquiare with the Guainia and of Fort San Carlos. With 
the exception of the first night after leaving Esmeralda, I had an 
observation for lat. every night ; and at this place agreed, within 
half a mile^ of M. de Humboldt; but my estimated longitude^ 
or by dead reckoning from Esmeralda — and I paid great attention 
to my courses and distance — differed 9' from the determination of 
that distinguished traveller. T should, however, have unhesitat- 
ingly adopted his position of Culimacari^ if M. de Humboldt him- 
self possessed greater confidence in his observations. A mistake 
also appears in the distance to Solano, which M. de Humboldt 
lays down at 21' W. of Culimacari; whereas, by my reckoning, it 
is only 12'. And it may be discovered^ I think, in the traveller's 
own narrative, in which he says that he left the mission of San 
Francisco Solano at a late hour, to make a short day's journey,* 
and halted at 5 P.M.f near Culimacari. Now, supposing the 
relative situation of these two places to be correct, he would have 
made 21 miles direct in that short period; while at p. 419 he 
tells us that with all the strength of the rowers they could only 
make 9 miles in 14 hours. 

At sunset we landed at San Francisco Solano, a village on the 
left bank inhabited by Cheruvichahenas Indians; it is rather 
larger than Mandavaca, and has a population of about 120; but 
is not so neatlv built. The night was clear, and the lat. by mer. 
alt. of a Argus 1° 59' 50'' N. ^ 

4th. — By day-break we were already 4 miles from Solano ; 
numbers of goatsuckers (caprimulgus) of white plumage, spotted 
near the tail with black, occupied the place of the ephemera of 
yesterday. 

The Cassiquiare widens considerably on approaching its junc- 
tion with the Guainia ; several islands extend along its right bank, 
and large ledges of granite impede its course. Immediately at 
its mouth there is a small island on the left. Although the 
water of the Cassiquiare is much darker after the junction of the 
Pacimoni, that of the Guainia is still blacker ; the united streams 
flow to the S.S.E., under tlj^e name of the Rio Negro. The 
breadth of the Cassiquiare at its mouth is about 550 yards ; that 
of the Guainia about 600 : the general course of the latter is from 

* Pers. Nar., vol. v. p. 408, f Ibid., p. 412. 
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the N.W.;, but the last reach before the junction comes from N. 
10° W., while that of the Cassiquiare is from E. 20° S., thus 
forming an angle of 120°. The length of the Cassiquiare, in- 
cluding its windings, is 176 geographical miles. Lat. of junction 
1° 59' N. 

The Rio Negro holds a general S.S.E. course from this point 
for about 70 miles; its current we found only Ij mile an hour. 
Passing between the right bank and the island of Mibita, we 
avoided the rapids of Uinumane, and in two hours arrived at San 
Carlos, a village of 400 persons, on the E. bank of this river, and 
chief place of the district. Immediately opposite, on the right 
bank, is the ruined square fort of Agostinho, almost covered with 
bushes; the breadth of the stream here, by measurement, we 
found to be 6 Id yards: in August it rises 15 feet above its pre- 
sent level. The Indians here are of the Paniba, Pure, Guari- 
china and Zanibos tribes; but there are neither negroes nor 
mulattoes. Lat. by mer. alt. of two stars, 1° 54' 55'' N. 

In spite of all my inquiries I could gain little information in 
addition to that given by M. de Humboldt of the upper course 
of the Guainia, although the Justice Don Diego de Pina had tra- 
velled much in the interior, and, among other places, had visited 
the Raudal de Guaharibos, on the Orinoco, about 50 miles above 
Esmeralda. These Indians have retired, it is said, farther to the 
eastward, and are still hostile to any stranger entering their 
country. The river, says Don Diego^, is scarcely more than 100 
yards wide at the Raudal or Cataract, and lessens considerably 
above; the Gehette being the last stream of any consequence 
that joins the Orinoco as you ascend. He agrees also with my 
information as to the north-westerly course of the river below the 
Raudal : as to its sources he knew nothing, but my recent journey 
has so far set that question at rest. 

6th. — We had no native pilot in our boat, and we therefore 
passed the island of San Jose^, 7 miles below San Carlos, which 
forms the provisional boundary between Brazil and Venezuela, 
without knowing it. As we proceeded on our descent of the 
river we saw a large party of sixty persons, and eleven corials 
and canoes, on a rocky island, who were on a fishing expedition 
from San Carlos. We landed afterwards at the solitary hut of 
Senhor Cordeiro, formerly a lieutenant in the militia, but who on 
the breaking out of the Cabanno war fled from St. Isabel by 
the rivers Maraviha, Pacimoni, and Siapa, to San Carlos. He 
has since visited the mountain- chain whence these rivers have 
their source a second time in search of sarsaparilla ; and I 
gained much valuable information from him respecting these 
regions, which is laid down in my map. 

Before reaching Senhor Cordeiro's hut, we observed in the 
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distance a singular hill, which bore S. 28° E. ; it was isolated and 
ended in three peaks, but night obliged us to halt before reaching 
it. Our lat. by obs. was 1° 18' 30" N. 

7th. — Early in the morning we passed the granite hill of 
Cocui, rising about 850 feet, at 1^ mile from the E. bank of the 
river. It is bare and steep to the S., but has some trees on 
its E. and W. sides, and is of a remarkably picturesque appear- 
ance. Another hill of less height is situated about a mile N.E. 
of Cocui. Here was the dwelling place, about the middle of the 
last century, of the Manitivitano chieftain Cocui, notorious for his 
cruelty and debauchery. He was the implacable enemy of the 
Jesuits, and devastated their missions. M. de Humboldt, when in 
San Carlos, in 1 800, met the son of Cocui. Dr. Natterer, of Vienna, 
who ascended the Rio Negro to the junction of the Cassiquiare, 
climbed to the summit of the mountain of Cocui. In the after- 
noon we observed the Pirabuku chain of mountains, of which the 
S.W. angle bore S. 34° E. Threatened with a thunder-storm, 
we used all our exertions to reach Marabitana, and landed there 
at 2 P.M., just in time to escape the rain. 

San Jose de Marabitanas, the frontier fort of Brazil, is situate 
on the western bank of the river, and consists of a palisadoed 
mud embankment, mounting eight guns; two of which were 
English ; seen from the river, the little fort, the church, and a 
row of houses extending along the banks, has a cheerful appear- 
ance. It is under the charge of a Serjeant and six men, and the 
whole village contains about 150 persons. By mer. alt. of four 
stars I found the lat. to be 0° 56' N., or \6 miles to the south- 
ward of its position in all extant maps. The somewhat elevated 
situation of the fort afforded an extensive view. The Pirabuku 
mountains bore from E. to E. 30° S., at a distance of about 30 
miles, rising, probably, 1500 feet above the plain to the W. 
Isolated hills, as Cocui, appeared to form a link of communica- 
tion between the chain containing the sources of the northern 
tributaries of the Rio Negro and the mountains of the Sierra 
Tunuhi, near the sources of the Xie and the Isanna, to the left 
bank of the Uaupes. 

For about 5 miles above and below Marabitanas the Rio Negro 
takes a S.S.W. course, thence a W. course for 18 miles ; when, after 
the junction of the Xie, it turns due S. for 45 miles, as far as the 
confluence of the Uaupes. At 6 miles below Marabitanas it re- 
ceives the Mahuaba and Dimiti from the eastward ; by means of 
the latter, and a small portage, the Indians of this district to the 
westward carry on a brisk trade with those of the Maturaca, 
Cababuri, and of the whole mountain-chain to the N.E. 

We estimated the mouth of the river Xie at 150 yards wide; 
at the W. point of junction is the small village of San Marcelino 
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of 6 houses — yet even this scanty population was comparative 
society and cheerfulness to us, accustomed to the monotony of in- 
land navigation^ when sometimes weeks elapsed without a single 
habitation. 

9th. — Near the small village of San Joao Baptista de Mabi 
we saw a larcre decked canoe waitins: for the rise of the waters to 
enable her to navigate the stream. It is only at that period that 
the products of the forests^ as zarzas^ pucheri^ jalap^ balsam 
capaiva, See, can be carried to Para^ a voyage of 2 months with 
the stream^ and of 6 months against it. The river is here about 
900 yards wide^ but divided into several channels by islands and 
numerous ledges of rock. At 15 m. below is Nossa Senhora da 
Guia, a village containing a church and thirteen houses : 3 m. N. 
of this village the river is narrowed by ledges of rock to 400 yards ; 
and 1 m. farther S. the river Tsanna joins from the N.W. and VY., 
flowing from the Tunuhi range : its outlet was 250 yards wide^ 
and its waters black. Its upper parts are thickly inhabited by 
Indian tribes^ against whom an expedition had recently been sent 
under pretence of pressing them for the service of the Brazilian 
navy^ but in fact to send, them into the interior to the mines as 
slaves ; and such was the terror caused by it^ that many of the 
villages were tenantless^ or inhabited only by women. At 3 m. 
below is San Felipe, a village on the W. bank^ with a church and 
six houses ; and 6 m. farther S.^ on the opposite bank^ the miser- 
able hamlet of Sta. Anna^ where w^e took shelter for the night 
under an open shed^ while the thunder rolled heavily all around 
us. The villages on the banks of the Rio Negro are far more 
neglected than the Spanish villages on the Cassiquiare and at San 
Carlos : more than seven years had elapsed since a priest had 
visited them ; and the present pastoral journey of Padre Felipe 
was the talk of the country. Lat. bymer. alt. 0^ 17' N. 

10th. — After 2^ hours' paddling this morning I was surprised 
to find myself off the outlet of the river Guapes or Uaupes, which 
in all the maps we had seen was laid down S. of the equator, 
whereas, by our distance run, and last night's observations, it 
must be in 0° 8' 30'' N., differing fully 9 miles in lat. from its 
generally supposed position. 

We ascended the stream, which is called Ucayari by the Indians, 
about 1 mile in a westerly direction, to San Joaquim de Coanne, 
a deserted village on the S. bank, the inhabitants of which had 
removed to Kaiwana, a settlement D days' journey up the river, 
where they maintained a brisk trade with the natives. Just below 
San Joaquim the Uaupes divides into two branches, forming a low 
island 5 m. long ; but of the channel connecting this river with 
the Curicuri, as laid down in most maps, the natives know no- 
thing. The width of the Uaupes at its mouth may be 300 yards 
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at this season ; the current rather strono^er than that of the Rio 
Negro, or 1 J miles per hour ; its water black. From this spot the 
Rio Negro assumes an E.S.E. direction^ which is its general 
course, as far as San Thomar, a distance of nearly 250 miles. 

Just below the southern point of the island the river has high 
banks^ and is narrowed in by two ledges of rock to a width of 
400 yards, but immediately expands again to its usual breadth of 
1 mile^ with islands near both banks, and studded with rocks. 

The prospect here is very lovely: in the distance to the S.S.E. 
is the group of peaked mountains named Wanari Mapan ; 
nearer, some isolated hillocks rear their heads out of the plain, 
while the foreground is animated by several little cottages erected 
on the islands and banks of the river, surrounded by plantain and 
banana trees, above which the graceful paripa or Pirijao-palm 
(Guilielma speciosd) raises its pinnated leaves. The river 
Cocobixi here joins from the south, while almost immediately 
opposite, on a projecting point on the eastern bank, stands the 
lonely chapel of Sta. Barbara, raising the peaceful emblem of 
Christianity, even in these sequestered wilds, above the broad river 
which foams and flows at its foot. 

Such is the scenery at the spot in which the Rio Negro crosses 
the equator : more than fourteen months had elapsed since I had 
before traversed this parallel 500 miles farther to the E. ; and 
although but an imaginary line, one cannot help attaching some 
interest to the great circle to which we are accustomed to refer 
our chief geographical measurements. 

A low hill, about 2 miles S. of the chapel of Sta. Barbara, on 
the western bank, would, according to my reckoning, be exactly 
on the equinoctial line ; and in the absence of any other name, 
perhaps it may be permitted to call it the Cerro do Equador. 

Below this the river is impeded by rapids and falls, which 
follow in quick succession ; and a steady hand at the helm, and a 
quick eye, are of the first importance : these excellent qualities 
we had in our old pilot Bernardo, from Xie ; and we landed 
safely towards sunset at Sao Gabriel, a small stone-fort of six 
guns and fourteen men, on a projecting eminence on the left bank 
of the stream. 

1 1th — 12f/i. — As the weather was cloudy and lowering, we 
were detained here a day, in order to get an observation for lati- 
tude, a point of some importance, so near the equator. On the 
night of the 11th a mer. alt. of two stars gave me 0^ 7' 30'' S. 
The population of Sao Gabriel is about 200 ; the chief employ- 
ment of the women is in the manufacture of hammocks from the 
Miriti or Mauritia palm. The cords are coloured blue with 
indigo ; pink with the roots of the mirapiranka tree ; and yellow 
with the fruit of the mankaratice ; ochre, from the orucku or 
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arnotto. Figures are usually worked in the hammocks ; and a 
good workwoman can finish one in three days. They sell at 
Manaos and Para for about 10 or 12 milreis (about SL). The men 
manufacture cordage, or piazaba, of the fibres of the Attalea 
funifera. 

The commandant here was in great dread of an attack from 
the Indians, in revenge of the barbarities committed by the slaving 
expedition before alluded to, and had made preparations for 
defence. Sao Gabriel, as well as all other places in the magni- 
ficent province of Rio Negro, has suffered from the devastating 
influence of political disturbances. Formerly flourishing villages 
existed where is now alone a name to be found : numerous boats 
were then trading between Gran Para and the Upper Rio Negro, 
an inland navigation of upwards of 1400 miles, almost without 
impediment ; now hardly a vessel is to be seen. 

The largest rapid in this river occurs just below the fort ; and 
we here unloaded our canoe, and transported the baggage for 
about 1 mile over the Cerro Arruyabai to the lower port or Em- 
barcadero. The fall of the stream may be about 20 feet. On 
our road I remarked on a ledge of granite some Indian figure- 
writing, of the greater interest, as it was the first we had met 
with on the Rio Negro. The figures were in the form of a laby- 
rinth, and was remarkable for the depth to which it was cut in 
the rock ; and although the footpath leads over these rocks, and 
thousands may have walked over it, the figure is not at all obli- 
terated : an attempt to imitate the figure at a later period, and 
probably with a hammer and chisel, is nearly effaced, and shows 
more strongly the peculiar skill of the original workmen, whoever 
they might be. 

We re-embarked at 8 a.m., and were carried quickly forward 
by a strong current, caused by the continual rapids of Cujubi, 
for two hours, till opposite the small settlement of Cumanau. 
Passing the rivers Ingwa and Curicuriari we saw a group of 
peaked mountains in the S., rising 2000 feet above the plain, and 
at sunset reached the deserted village of San Pedro, l6 miles 
below. Lat. by merid. alt. of x Argus 0° 20' S. 

}3th. — The temperature of the air this morning at daylight 
was 75°; that of the water 86° Fahr. Heavy thunder was rolling 
towards the S., and shortly after the rain fell in torrents. I much 
feared the season was breaking up. 

We met a family of half Indians, who had been up the Marie 
to procure clay for pottery ; we bartered with them for some fruit 
called yuccu by the Spaniards, and cocui by the Portuguese, in 
hopes of obtaining seed to introduce the tree into the colony at 
Demerara. The fruit is pear shaped; the seed^ or kernel, is 

VOL. X. s 
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oblongj and upwards of £ inches in length ; the stone or endocarp 
is dark brown, with a broad white scar, and surrounded by a pulp 
of sweetish taste ; the outer coat contains an acid milk. I could 
not discover what plant produces it. The river Marie is 200 
yards wide at its outlet ; I was told that by means of a tributary 
of the Japura, probably the Amoniu, the Indians travel from this 
river to the Amazons. From this point the Rio Negro winds 
between E.N.E. and E.S.E. in reaches of 15 miles, for a distance 
of 45 miles, as far as N ossa Senhora das Caldas, when it resumes 
its general easterly direction ; its width near the village of Wana- 
wacca, where it is comparatively free of islands, is about £ miles ; 
its depth varies considerably, from 10 feet to a few inches, and 
numerous dry sand -banks occur ; the shores are flat and thickly 
wooded; palms are numerous; but the height of the forest trees 
seldom exceeds 70 feet; the majestic Mora of the rivers of De- 
merara is entirely wanting. 

14fA. — Starting early, we were by daylight off the almost de- 
serted village of Maqarubi, and 4 miles below, at 7 o'clock, 
passed the junction of the river Cababuri, about 150 yards wide, 
which is said to have its sources in the chain of mountains 100 
miles to the N., where the sarsaparilla glows. Below Carmo, 
a village now in ruins, on the northern bank, the river spreads to 
3 miles in breadth, and affords a distant prospect towards the 
four isolated mountains of Jecan, which rise on the S. bank of the 
stream. We landed at 11 a.m., and halted the day at Sant' An- 
tonio de Castanheiro Novo, where we were received in a very 
friendly manner by the commandant. This village of 100 per- 
sons is situated at the foot of a hill on the northern bank of the 
river; its lat. by obs. of a, Argus gave me 0° 17' 30'' S., and its 
long., by my reckoning, Q5° 42', or 26 miles to the westward of 
its position in most maps ; the maps also err in placing the river 
Maraviha to the westward, while it is in reality \Q miles to the 
E. of Castanheii'o ; the distance also to this place, from the Caba- 
buri, is about ^0 miles instead of 55 miles, as usually represented. 
\5th. — Passing the rivers Abuara and Inambu on the N. bank, 
and the mountains of Jecan on the S., the stream expands to a 
width of from 3 to 4 miles, with numerous islands ; the current 
was here 1 • 7 miles an hour. At the mouth of the Maraviha is 
an island 4 miles long, which causes the river to flow out by two 
channels, of which the western is the larger : this stream offers a 
high road to the sarsaparilla mountains, said to be 120 miles to 
the N., but is not navigable during the dry season. Threading 
our way along the northern shore, through an intricate labyrinth 
of islands, we reached Sta. Isabel, an almost deserted village, with 
a fine church on the northern, and not on the southern bank, as 
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often placed in our maps. Nearly opposite the river Uenivixi, 
Aiuana and Urubaxi offer communication with the Japura to 
the S.f where also much sarsaparilla is collected. 

1 6th and 1 7th. — The first news at dawn of day was that our 
pilot had escaped, not wishing to go any further from home with 
us ; as no other was to be procured, I was obliged to trust to the 
coxswain of my boat. Continuing along the northern shore, at 
10 miles we passed the river Daraha, flowing from the N., and 
about as wide as the Marawiha : the Rio Negro is here studded 
with rocks of granite, belonging to the same group as those at 
Sta. Anna and Sao Gabriel, 150 miles distant, so that some idea 
may be formed of its extent ; none of them have the black crust 
of oxide of manganese, as I had observed so generally in the rivers 
of British Guayana. As we advance to the eastward the river 
widens, and now averages from 5 to 6 miles, and when we enter a 
long reach, we have an almost sea horizon ; it occasionally extends 
even to 10 miles in width, at least so I judged it to-day, when I 
saw it clear of islands. 

ISth and 19th. — In consequence of the desertion of our pilot, 
we had great difficulty in discovering the mouth of the Padaviri^ 
and indeed entered two other streams in search of it, till, on the 
morning of the 19th, we met an igaritea, or large canoe, coming 
up under sail, from which we learnt that we were 6 miles below 
its mouth. We accordingly profited by the fair wind, with a tent- 
cloth as a mainsail, a hammock as a jib, and the British ensign 
waving at the stern, turned the head of our canoe up the stream, 
and in less than an hour reached the entrance of the Padaviri, 
which is so hid by islands that it is difficult to discover; the 
whiter colour of the water, which forms a strong contrast, would 
be the only guide, as a large island turns its outlet to the E. 
Within, the stream narrows to 150 yards as we ascended to the 
settlement, where is a large rope factory for the Para government, 
but not at this time at work for want of Indians. This establish- 
ment is situated about 9 miles up the Padaviri, on its E. bank, 
and had now about fifty persons dwelling there. 

We had hoped to find here Mr. Vieth and Mr. Le Breton, 
two of our expedition, but they had gone on towards the Rio 
Branco. 

20th. — It was so hazy this morning on leaving the Padaviri, 
that we could scarcely see £0 yards before us ; the natives call 
this haze fumaca, and declare it proceeds from the burning of the 
savannahs, distant some hundreds of miles, but this would seem 
improbable. It, however, raised the temperature of the atmos- 
phere to 81°, while the water continued at 83°. A strong E. 
wind usually set in in the morning, reached its greatest strength 
about noon, and then died away, and by 3 p.m. the river was as 

s 2 
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smooth again as if it had never been agitated by waves^ which in 
the morning made it more resemble a sea- coast than an inland 
stream, upwards of 1000 miles distant from the ocean. 

9>\st. — In order to reach Bararoa, we were here obliged to 
cross the Rio Negro by a winding course amidst the numerous 
islands, and reached Lamalonga, on the S. bank, at 3 this morning. 
I estimated the width of the stream at 1 miles. 

Bararoa, formerly San Thomar, 9 miles lower down, is situated 
on an eminence on the S. bank of the river ; steps, or rather 
ladders, lead up to the houses from the water. Here is a church, 
and the ruins of twenty houses ; the only inhabitants we found 
were an old negro woman, and an Indian girl : the leaves clam- 
bering over the roof, and the high bushes and grass before the 
door, gave the idea of utter desolation. 

I observed near Bararoa a species of palm, which I had not 
previously noticed, growing in clusters of from forty to fifty ; the 
stem is slender, set with prickles, and rises to a height of 40 feet, 
bearing a crown of fan-shaped leaves; the fruit tesselated, and 
with one seed, removed all doubts of its being a mauritia (Mail- 
ritia aculeata) ; it is called in the lingua geral, or common lan- 
guage, maranna, and distinguished for its gracefulness and the 
large clusters in which it grows. It appears to delight in the soil 
along the river's banks, and the current tears away whole clusters, 
which are found with their heads immersed, and their roots high 
above the ground on which they grew. A second species, which 
is frequently found in the neighbourhood of the former, has pin- 
nated fronds or leaves, and its stem is surrounded by fibres, the 
fruit smooth, with one seed, and compressed. Excepting these 
two species of palm, the foliage was dismal, the long drought 
that had prevailed having deprived the trees of their green colour, 
and indeed of their leaves. In whatever direction we turned, we 
saw fire and smoke, and by night had the splendid spectacle of 
seeing whole islands in a blaze, and numerous other fires in the 
distance. It is remarkable how the fire reaches small islands 
separated miles from each other, unless it arise from spontaneous 
combustion. The heat and drought had been equally fatal to 
fish, which died in great numbers in the dried up pools, and 
tainted the atmosphere around. That strange species of turtle, 
the mata-mata, or Chelys jimhriata of naturalists, abounded in 
these pools, and might have been collected in hundreds were it 
not for its disagreeable odour ; it is, however, eaten by many, 
and declared equal to the large river turtle. 

22nd. — The granite blocks and ledges so frequent in the Upper 
Rio Negro have quite vanished, and indurated clay has taken 
their place. We passed the large lagoon Warira or Airao on 
the S. shore, which receives a river of the same name, and soon 
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afterwards arrived at about thirty cottages, extending for upwards 
of a mile along shore, and around which the owner plants his 
coffee &c. ; they are called sitios, or estates ; there are but few 
negro slaves here ; indeed along the whole of the Rio Negro I 
do not think there are 600 : an equal number of Indians are kept 
in slavery and used as domestics, labourers, &c. I succeeded in 
procuring here a small quantity of dried fish of the pirarucu of 
the Brazilians, or warapaima of the Macusis (^Sudis gigcis) ; its 
flesh, dried and salted, forms one of the chief articles of trade of 
the rivers Negro and Solimoes. This large fish, which reaches a 
length of ] 2 feet, is scarcely known to naturalists ; its scales are of 
a considerable size and of a beautiful crimson, whence its name of 
pirarucu, or red-fish, in the lingua geral. A great deal uf this 
fish dried is exported to Para, and when the river is low a hand- 
some profit is made ; it here costs from 2 to 3 milreis, or about 
12s., the arroba of 32 lbs. ; this fish is also plentiful in the 
Rupununi, and one is surprised that the colonists do not turn it to 
account and carry it for sale to Demerara ; the pirarucu is usually 
taken by a number of small boats armed with harpoons, which 
drive it among the shallows, where it falls an easy prey. Moreira 
or Cabuquena, in the vicinity of which we encamped that night, 
is in 0° 34' 54" S. ; it has a church and twenty houses, but it 
appeared abandoned at present, its former inhabitants having 
retired to their sitios, 

23rd. — The variation of the compass by an amplitude at sun- 
rise this morning was 5° E., and such nearly has been the result of 
all my observations throughout Guayana. From the meridian of 
6S^ 20' W. the river assumes a more southerly course, and for the 
next 1 50 miles, as far as the mouth of the Rio Branco, its general 
direction is S.E. Continuing along the southern shore we 
passed the river Quihiuni and the lagoon Gunimaru, and halted 
at sunset on an island. 

24th. — We reached Barcellos, now called Marina, at an early 
hour ; its aspect is not uninteresting. The church, larger than any 
we had hitherto seen, is built on elevated ground and surrounded 
by several good-looking houses ; some schooners and sloops, which 
were at anchor before the town, gave an animation to the pic- 
ture which is so much wanting in these vast rivers. At the com- 
mencement of the present century Barcellos had from 10,000 to 
12,000 inhabitan^ts, and was the capital of the Capitania do Rio 
Negro, but since the seat of government has been removed to 
Manaos or Barra, its downfall has been rapid. At present 
scarcely twenty houses are inhabited ; as the greater part of the 
proprietors live on their sitios or estates, and cultivate the ground. 

After a separation of six months we here joined Messrs. Vieth 
and Le Breton, who had been engaged in making collections in 
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geology and botany. The difficulties and delays they had ex 
perienced from the authorities was a proof to me that had I not 
brought my own boat's crew of Warraus, and of Spanish Indians 
of the Guinau and Maiongkong tribes, all together twelve in 
number, months might have elapsed before reaching Barcellos ; 
whereas we had only been 21 days actually en route from Esme- 
ralda to this place^ being a distance of 575 miles, including wind- 
ings, or on an average upwards of 27 miles a day ; nor should 
we have made so much progress had we selected the Mavaca and 
Padauiri for our route. It was a subject of much gratification to 
me to visit the principal families of the place, and especially the 
Senhores Rodolfo, Pini, and Coito, to thank them for the kind- 
ness and attention which they had shown to our party during its 
stay at this place. 

Lying prostrate on the river's bank at Barcellos, are two blocks 
of coarse marble, which were intended to be placed as boundary 
marks on the frontiers of the Brazilian, the Spanish, and the Dutch 
possessions ; but now they have little prospect of reaching their 
destination. 

The river opposite Barcellos is nearly 15 miles across, but 
divided by several islands into as many channels ; the banks pre- 
serve their alluvial character, with the exception of one large trans- 
ported block of coarse-grained granite, which by some accident 
has found its way hither. The river was at its lowest level while 
we were here, lower indeed than it had been in the recollection 
of Senhor Coito, who had been for upwards of 30 years a resi- 
dent. The rising of the river usually begins in the early part of 
March, and reaches its highest level in June ; being a rise of from 
15 to 20 feet, but sometimes as much as 25 feet. It falls gra- 
dually, and is, on an average, level in September. 

The weather was unfavourable during the three days of our 
stay, and I could get no observations. 

Q>7th — 2Qth. — Having completed our provisions for a long 
voyage, we started in the afternoon, and continued along the 
southern shore of the river within the islets with which it is lined : 
the river had already risen 10 inches, and was rising rapidly ; 
so much so, that many of the small islands were inundated and 
the sandbanks covered. A few of them yet visible were crowded 
with cormorants, the razor-beaked gull, and rose-coloured spoon- 
bills. Towards noon of the 29th we passed Aracari, Carvoeiro, 
or San Miguel de Rio Branco, which in spite of its high-sounding 
name J contains only a church and twenty houses, pleasantly 
situated on the soutli side of the river, but partly fronting a small 
inlet. Immediately opposite on the north shore is the outlet of 
the river Serevini, which being connected by a channel with 
the Rio Branco, is usually considered a western mouth of that 
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river, and is known by the name of the Boca Amayau. The 
Rio Negro is here contracted from 15 to 3 miles in width ; as we 
continued along the southern shore at 9 miles below Aracari, we 
again met with rocks in the river, the first time since leaving 
Isabel^ a distance of nearly 250 miles. A few miles beyond, the 
waters of the Rio Negro assumed a whitish tint, a sure sign that 
we were opposite the lower or eastern mouth of the Rio Branco 
or White River. We halted this night on an island covered with 
a species of Eugenia, with the fruit the size of a large cherry, and 
pleasant to the taste.* We watched in vain for observations, nor 
did we lie down till our last hope, the Centauri, had passed the 
meridian. We soon after started and reached the Ilha de Pedra 
at sunrise. 

SOth. — The Indian picture writings which make this small 
island remarkable, are on its S. side, and sculptured in hard granite 
blocks, and although the atmosphere has not been without its 
influence, they are still several lines deep : they are numerous, 
and consist of the representations of men, birds, and animals. On 
one large boulder thirteen figures representing men, are arranged 
in a line as if dancing : the most remarkable figures, however, are 
the representation of two vessels under sail ; the smaller a two- 
masted vessel, the larger not unlike a galleon, as represented in 
the subjoined woodcut. 




[Indian " picture- ^vriting" at the Ilha de Pedra.] 



* The Flora of the Rio Negro is otherwise distinguished by Latreillea glahrata 
(sp. n. B.) Wedelia hispida, Coutouhea ramosa, Herpestes chamcedr'ifolia, Hyptis 
spicata, JEschynomene ciliata, JE. interrupta (sp. n.) Drcpanocarpus inundatus, 
Trioptolemea riparia, Diplotropis nitida (sp. ii.) Cassia moschata, C. Trinitatis, C. 
obtusifolia, Swarzia grandifolia, S. altei^na Heterostemon mimosoides, Outea 
acacicefolia (sp. ii.) O. multijuga, Vouapa, Peltogyne paniculata (sp. ii.) Schnella 
splendens (sp. n.) Copaifera, Schraiickia leptocarpa, S. hrachycaipa (sp. n.) Mimosa 
Tnicracantha (sp. ii.) M. acacioides (sp. ii.) M. Schomhnrgkii (sp. ii.) Entada poly- 
phylla (sp. n^) E. myriadenia, Paykia^Ihx Macucu^ Erythr'oxylon Coca, &c. 
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There remains, therefore, little doubt that these pictures have 
been made at a later period, and after the discovery of the Ama- 
zons, when the vessels of the Conquistadores already floated on 
the mightiest stream of the world. It is not improbable that the 
group of figures relate to an event of great rejoicing; perhaps 
the first arrival of Europeans on the Amazons. 




[Indian " picture-writing'' at the Ilha de Pedra.] 



The Indians of the present day in the vicinity of Pedrero admit 
the antiquity of these figures, and say that they were engraved by 
means of constant friction with quartz pebbles. Such may have 
been the case ; but our trial proved fruitless ; as indeed do our 
attempts to produce fire from two sticks, though it is done with 
ease by the Indians : unwearied patience may have accomplished 
it. These figures, it should be remarked, are not so deeply cut 
as those on the Corentyn, or at Waraputa on the Essequlbo. 

Pedrero, the former Moura, and Itarendaua, or ^' the place of 
rocks" of the natives, and by which latter name it is now called in 
all official documents^ lies about 10 miles E. by S. from the Ilha 
de Pedra, and on the S. bank of the river. 

It became an agreeable duty to me to render to Capt. Bemfico 
and Senhor Brandao my thanks for the kind attention which they 
had shown to Mr. Vieth and Mr. Le Breton. We were received 
with much hospitality, and remained 3 days at Pedrero, which, as 
it was during Easter, had a lively appearance. Being in the act 
of building a new church, mass was held in the house adjoining 
our residence, which served afterwards as a ball-room. The 
greatest curiosity in Pedrero is an Albino, an Indian of the 
Walnampu tribe. He is a man of about 40 years of age, and I 
have been told that his two children are likewise Albinos. 

About 10 years ago, Moura or Pedrero was a flourishing place. 
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with about 100 houses and 1000 inhabitants ; the present number 
of inhabitants does not amount to more than 200. 

On our return-voyage we found the river much increased, and 
we had to stem a strong current : we again passed the Ilha de 
Pedra, but did not reach the entrance of the Rio Branco till late 
in the evening, nor our halting-place till past midnight. 

3rd April. — The night was cloudy as before ; and I had not 
been able to get any observation since the 22nd March. We 
pursued our voyage in a northerly direction, ascending the Rio 
Branco: as this river was still falling, and the Rio Negro fast 
rising, we felt its influence in helping us onward full 30 miles 
from its mouth : the banks were high. At 22 miles the channel, 
which communicates with the river Serevini, goes off to the 
S.W. On the morning of the 5th we landed at Santa Maria, a 
small settlement on the E. bank, about 46 miles from the mouth 
of the river : from mer. alt. of two stars during the preceding 
night its lat. is O"" 37' S. 

We found here a number of the Indians who had been taken 
in the late slave-hunt, or descimento, as it is here called : the 
government had ordered that the old men^ women, and children 
captured on that occasion should be released and sent to their 
homes. As soon as those at Santa Maria heard that my arrival 
was expected they declared they would wait for me. They con- 
sisted of two old men, five women, and two children, who were left 
to themselves, and almost starving : our canoes were almost over- 
loaded ; however, I made place for three of them in my own, and 
bought a small craft for the remainder. Another party of seven 
were to follow on the next day. 

6th — Sfh. — The river offered no interesting feature, and the 
shallows continued : the banks were high, and we were compelled 
to pitch our tents on the sand-banks ; not particularly agreeable, 
especially as we were exposed to thunder-storms, which usually 
came on at midnight, and wetted them through. Towards sunset, 
on the 8th, we landed at N^- S'^- do Carmo, a small village 
50 miles higher up on the right bank, famed for its orange trees ; 
the population appeared numerous, perhaps 500; and among 
them were many Wapisiana and Atoroya Indians, who had been 
brought here on the occasion of some former slave-hunt, and 
afterwards liberated. The night proved clear : and the lat, by 
means of four mer. alts., was 0^ l6' 30'' N. : we then found that 
we had crossed the equator on the preceding day. 

Qth, }Oth. — We were last night exposed to one of the most 
violent thunder-storms I had ever experienced while we en- 
camped at the mouth of the river Wariacura. We left Carmo at 
2 A.M., and paddled till J past 6 in the evening. At 11 miles 
we passed the outlet of the Catrimani, on the W. bank : it was 
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then almost choked up with sand, and dwindled to a small rill, 
scarcely 4 yards wide, a circumstance unheard of before. Its 
width, when the river is full, is 150 yards. 

Some years ago a party from Carmo ascended the river Catri- 
mani and reached the Sarsaparilla country. At 60 miles from 
its mouth is a settlement of Pauishana Indians, who trade on 
one side with those at the source of the river, and on the other 
hand with the Indians of the Mocajahi and the Wapisianas at 
the Rio Branco. A path is said to lead in five days from the 
Catrimani to the Mocajahi or Kaiawana. The bed of the Catri- 
mani is much impeded by rocks and cataracts during its passage 
through the mountains, and only navigable for small canoes 
during the rainy season. Its last reach on joining the Rio Branco 
is E.S.E. A little above its junction, and on the same side, the 
small stream Inivini falls into the Rio Branco. Lat. of camp at 
WariacuraO° 34^20'' N. 

1 \th — 17th. — At 26 miles beyond, we passed the mouth of the 
river Uanavau, Anava or Wanawau, which falls into Rio Branco 
from the N.E. and E., and is said to have its sources near those 
of the Yurawauri, a tributary of Essequibo ; at its upper part it is 
inhabited by Taruma Indians; I estimated its width at entrance 
at upwards of 150 yards. 

In the parallel of 1° 45' N. granite blocks re-appear about 10 
miles S. of the Yawuttan mountains, or Serra da Cachoerinha of the 
Portuguese, which rise to the height of 300 feet above the plain, 
chiefly on the river's eastern bank ; this tract of granite extends 
across and forms the well-known falls on the Rio Branco; the 
whole extent of these falls and rapids is 7 miles, and at the 
largest, the Caruwanna, it is necessary to unload the canoes. I 
estimated the perpendicular fall of the whole at 6O feet in the 7 
miles ; the largest is scarcely 10 feet perpendicular, and is much 
less formidable than the Etabally and Taminet falls on the Esse- 
quibo. 

ISth, 19th. — This day we had our first view of the Serra 
Grande, or Caruma mountains, bearing N.N.E., and gladly 
recognised our old acquaintance. At sunset we landed at the 
Sitio Angelini, and, as the night proved clear, the first since the 
13th, we found its latitude to be £° 18' 20'' N. The report of 
our having been killed on the Orinoco had reached this place ; 
and although strangers our arrival seemed to cause general joy. 
In the afternoon of the 1 Qth we passed the mouth of the river 
Mocajahi, the Kaiawanna of the Indians, which comes from the 
W. It presents the remarkable feature of joining its recipient 
against the stream of the latter, which here runs S. 17'' W., while 
that of the former N. 49° E., or only three points from being di- 
rectly opposed ; nor does it appear to have changed its course, as 
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the trees on both its banks seem of equal age. This river is 
inhabited by Pauishana and Wayamara Indians ; Murumuru, 
the first settlement of the former, is said to be 14 days' journey 
distant from its mouth ; but as the river is very winding, a much 
shorter path leads from the Wapisiana settlement at the Wauwau 
to the Pauishanas ; thus the two tribes keep up a constant inter- 
course. From all I can learn, I am of opinion that the Kaia- 
wanna has its sources at the great division of waters between the 
Orinoco, the Parima Proper, the Catrimani, and the Padauiri, or 
at the southern angle of that group of sandstone mountains which 
branches off from the Maritani. A path of 3 days' journey is 
said to lead from the Wayamara settlement at the Parima, in 
3° 15' N. to those at the Mocajahi, where the latter river is said 
to be 40 yards wide. This would point to a source farther W. 
than laid down in all recent maps. Indeed, from all I heard 
when near the head waters of the Orinoco, the Paraba, which has 
its sources in the vicinity of Mount Tematiban, and by which the 
Indians of these regions descend to the Rio Branco, is the Moca- 
jahi of Portuguese maps — the Kaia wanna of the Wapisianas. 

We travelled this day until half-past one in the morning, and 
halted at the foot of the Serra Grande or Caruma. 

QOth — Q>2nd. — The wind blew in such heavy gusts from the 
northward that we made little progress ; but by perseverance, on 
the afternoon of the 22nd, we again reached Fort Sao Joaquim. 

Seven months and two days had elapsed since our departure 
from the Fort, during which period we had made a circuit of 
about 2200 miles, a tract comprising the sources of the northern 
tributaries of the Takutu, the waters of the Mazaruni, the sources 
of the Caroni, the northern tributaries of the river Parima, the 
sources of the Parawa, the Parima Proper, the Merewari, the 
Orinoco, the Cassiquiare, and the northern tributaries of the Rio 
Negro to the confluence of the Rio Branco, which river we had 
now ascended for 300 miles, including its windings, in twenty days, 
and eventually reached our starting point at Fort Sao Joaquim. 

We were welcomed by the commandant, and our old quarters 
given to us ; but I was too anxious to push forward to Pirara 
to remain long, and on the afternoon of the 27th set out in a very 
light corial, and ascending the Takutu with great difficulty, 
owing to the want of water — as this stream, which in the preceding 
July we had found GQO yards wide, and 11 feet deep, had 
dwindled at its mouth to a width of 10 yards of running water, 
and 1 1 inches in depth — we reached Pirara on the evening of the 
1st May. We found here a Brazilian detachment in possession, 
who ultimately drove away the zealous missionary, the Rev. Mr. 
Youd, and dispersed his flock. What right the Brazilian govern- 
ment had thus to act need not be discussed here ; my duty is only 
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to report the fact, that the former chapel was converted into 
barracks, and the building where the first seeds of Christianity 
had been sown among the benighted Indians, became the theatre 
of obscene language and nightly revels. 

After three months' drought, the first rain fell at Pirara on the 
3rd May, and with it commenced the great change of weather ; 
the rivers began to swell, and by the middle of May the savannah 
represented a lake, out of which Pirara, being 80 feet above the 
level of lake Amucu, rose like an island. Towards the end of 
May, our heavy canoes, with our collections, arrived from Fort 
Sao Joaquim, and were launched on the Quatata, which commu- 
nicates with the Rupununi ; they soon floated on the latter river, 
and, carried rapidly forward by a strong current^ we reached its 
junction with the Essequibo on the 1 Ith June. 

On the 13lh we landed at the Comuti, or Taquiara rocks, 
which again I climbed, and found the height of these masses of 
granite by measurement to be l6() feet, thus fully confirming my 
estimate of them on my former ascent of the river. 

The Essequibo was full to overflowing, the falls no longer im- 
peded our progress; in five days we descended the distance it 
had taken us twenty-three days to ascend. On the morning of 
the 17th June, we approached the Protestant mission at Bartika 
Point, and the hoisting of flags and firing of guns gave us proof 
of the kind interest the inhabitants took in our safe return. By a 
strange coincidence I was on this occasion, as I had been on my 
return from my first expedition in 1836, received on landing by 
the Bishop of Barbadoes, who was now, as then, on a visit of in- 
spection to the mission, and it was with sincere regret that I had 
to communicate the sad news of the dispersion of the mission at 
Pirara, in which this worthy and much-respected prelate had not 
only taken the liveliest interest, but its foundation may be, in 
some measure, attributed to his instrumentality. 

Two-and-twenty months had elapsed since I had passed this 
spot, on my ascent of the Essequibo, and bade adieu to civilised 
life and its comforts ; during this period I had examined the 
Essequibo to its sources, made the circuit of upwards of 3000 
miles chiefly by water, which has been detailed in the foregoing 
pages, and was now, by the blessing of Providence, returning 
safe to George Town, Demerara, which I reached on the 20th 
June, 1839. 

Such is the internal navigation of one of the most luxuriant 
colonies in Her Majesty's dominions, that I cannot conclude this 
report without directing attention to the facility for water com- 
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munication offered by the rivers which intersect this district of 
South America. By traversing the portage between the Quatata 
and the lake Amticu (in the rainy season about 800 yards), and 
by a canal of 3 miles' length between the Guapore, a branch of 
the Mar more and the Madeira, and the Rio Aquapehi, a branch 
of the Taura and the Paraguay, an inland navigation would be 
opened between Demerara and Buenos Ayres, over an extent of 
42° of lat. The Napo, a tributary of the Solimoes, offers com- 
munications with Quito; the Ucayali with Cuzco; the Huallaga 
with Lima and the Pacific Ocean. By the Rio Negro, the Ori- 
noco, the Cassiquiare, and its tributary the Meta, there is unin- 
terrupted navigation to New Grenada, and within 8 miles of 
Santa Fe de Bogota. If British Guayana did not possess the 
fertility which is such a distinguishing feature, this water com- 
munication alone would render it of vast importance ; but blessed 
as it is with abundant fruitfulness, this extensive inland navigation 
heightens its value as a British colony ; and if emigration, suffi- 
cient to make its resources available, were properly ' directed 
thither, the port of Demerara would rival any in the vast continent 
of South America. 



